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HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from p. 83.) 


Horace Watpoter’s letter to Lady Ossory 
dated 13 November, 1777 (Cunningham’s 
edition, vol. vii. pp. 7-10), evidently ends 
on p. 8 with the words “one Arnold is 
alate apt to interrupt him.” The various 
disconnected paragraphs which are printed 
by Vernon Smith and Cunningham as part 
of the letter do not belong to it, nor to the 
ae 1777. This is apparent from the fol- 
owing considerations. 

he next paragraph of the letter (as it 
stands at present), after the words above 
quoted, is as follows :— 

“Thursday morning.—I am come to town to take 

session of Berkeley Square ; and your ladyship’s 
etter of the 9th, which, N.B., L received but yester- 
day, gives me great hopes of finding you in town. 
How happy I shall be if you are, and that I may 
catch a glimpse of you after dinner !” 

The foregoing statement as to Horace 
Walpole’s new house in Berkeley Square 
makes it easy to assign a date to this para- 
graph (which should be treated as a letter 
in itself). The note was evidently written 
on 14 October, 1779 (which, in fact, fell on 
Thursday). Horace Walpole’s letter of that 


|date addressed to Lady Ossory (Cunning- 


| ham’s edition, vol. vii. p 259) begins practi- 
‘cally with the same words: “I came to town 
this morning to take possession of Berkeley 
Square.” A subsequent passage in this 
letter will explain Horace Walpole’s reason 
for writing two letters to Lady Ossory on 
the same day, beginning in almost identical 
|terms. He says, “I stopped at the turnpike, 
/and sent to Grosvenor Place, but no tidings 
of you ; however, as I shall stay in town till 
Saturday, I do not despair, having left a 
note for you.” The “note” in question is 
evidently the paragraph under discussion 
| dated “Thursday morning.” It belongs, not 
| to November, 1777, but to October, 1779. It 
| should be printed as a letter complete in 
|itself, and should be placed immediately 
before Walpole’s letter to Lady Ossory of 

14 October, 1779, z.e., between Nos. 1,853 and 

1,854 in vol. vii. of Cunningham's edition. 

2. The next paragraph is as follows :— 

“Your Ladyship is most obliging, and I will let 

the Strawberries know the honour you intended 
them, but alas! they go into Yorkshire on Wednes- 
day for two months. J shall be quite content with 
| the party already named of yourselves, your two 
| lady daughters and Mr. Selwyn. You have all 
seen how likely I am to emai on my nose, and 
therefore I shall not be ashamed if I do; but I do 
not wish for more witnesses ; and as I cannot stand 
to show my house, you will be so good as to excuse 
my sitting; and I should grow confused if I had 
new honours to do, and could not perform them.” 

This paragraph was the subject of a note 
of mine in the Academy of 8 August, 1896, 
where it was shown that the passage must 
have been written not earlier than the winter 
of 1787-8, when Horace Walpole first made 
the acquaintance of the Miss Berrys, who 
are here referred to as the “Strawberries.” 
I am now able to assign a more exact date 
to this passage, which also should be treated 
as a separate letter. Horace Walpole mentions 
that the Miss Berrys were to set out for York- 
shire “on Wednesday for two months.” In 
his letter to Mary Berry written from Straw- 
berry Hill, and dated Tuesday, 23 June, 
1789, he writes :— 

“Tam not a little disappointed and mortified at 
the post bringing me no letter from you to-day ; 
you promised to write on the road. I reckon you 
arrived at your station on Sunday evening,” &c. 


As Walpole wrote on Tuesday, 23 June, 
the Sunday here mentioned was 21 June. If 
the Miss berrys left London on the previous 
Wednesday (17 June) the short letter to 
Lady ene under discussion must, at any 
rate, have been written before that date. 
The rest of the note points to Lady Ossory’s 
intention of visiting Strawberry Hill, in 
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order to see the house, in company with 
her daughters and George Selwyn. Selwyn 
sees visited Strawberry Hill at this 
time. In his letter to the Miss Berrys of 
23 June Horace Walpole writes: “Mr. 
Selwyn dined here on Saturday [20 June].” 
That Lady Ossory also was at Strawberry 
Hill on 20 June, 1789, is evident from the 
following. In his letter to Miss Berry of 
30 June, 1789 (which fell on Tuesday), Wal- 
pole writes as follows :— 

“Were there any such thing as sympathy at the 
distance of two hundred miles, you would have 
been in a mightier panic than I was ; for, on Satur- 
day sennight, going to open the glass case in the 
Tribune my foot caught in the carpet, and I fell 
with my whole weight (si weight y a) against the 
corner of the marble altar, on my side, and bruised 
the muscles so badly that for two days 1 could not 
move without screaming.” 

The Saturday sennight mentioned above was 
Saturday, 20 June. From the following letter 
of this year to Lady Ossory, dated merely 
“Monday evening” (No. 2,462 in Cunning- 
ham’s edition, mm ix. p. 176), it will be clear 
that Lady Ossory was at Strawberry Hill 
when Horace Walpole’s serious fall occurred : 

“The coach did not deliver your Ladyship’s most 
obliging note till four o’clock this afternoon, when 
the post had been gone out three hours, so I could 
only thank you by to-morrow morning’s coach, or you 
would be set out for Ampthill. I did, I own, hurt 
myself pretty much, Madam, but it was a mere 
muscular bruise. I sent for the apothecary as soon 
as you were gone, but with my gouticity he would 
not venture to bleed me...... As I did not break a 
rib, I have only lost the two that are gone to York- 
shire,” &c. 

This fall, as we have seen, happened on 
Saturday, 20 June, 1789. It is therefore 
clear that Lady Ossory and Selwyn both 
visited Strawberry Hill on that day. As the 
note to Lady Ossory under discussion was 
written before Wednesday, 17 June, 1789, it 
may be placed between No. 2,466 (13 June, 
1789) and No. 2,467 (23 June, 1789) in vol. ix. 
of Cunningham’s edition. 

[Letter 2,462 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. ix. 
p. 176), dated “ Monday evening ” and already 
quoted, is placed by Cunningham between 
letters of February and March, 1789. From 
the references to Horace Walpole’s fall (on 
20 June, 1789), and to Lady Ossory’s presence 
on the occasion of that fall, it appears that 
this note was written on Monday, 22 June, 
1789. It should therefore be placed imme- 
diately before letter No. 2,467 (dated 23 June, 
1789) in vol. ix. of Cunningham's edition.] 

3. “If it is possible that Madame d’Andelot 
should know that there is such an antediluvian as I 
remaining, why would not your ladyship be so = 
as to say that Struldbrugs are dispensed with from 


making visits? if I must, I must: so the first dark 
7, will order my cottin and pair, and appear to 
ner. 

““T want to ask when your ladyship will do me 
the honour to dine in my burying ground ; but till 

have been at the Princess’s to-night, I do not 
know when I shall be at liberty to take up my bed 
and walk,” &c. 


Itappears from this quotation that the Madame 
d’Andelot here mentioned was at this time 
in England,and that Horace Walpole intended 
to visit her. This could not have been the 
case in 1777 (the date assigned to this note), 
as from Walpole’s letter to Lady Ossory of 
15 November, 1781 (Cunningham’s edition, 
vol. viii. p. 110), it is evident that Walpole 
was only then for the first time aware of the 
existence of Madame d’Andelot (or, more pro- 
perly, D’Andlau). He speaks of her as “an 
old Madame Dandelot, who was exiled in the 
last reign,” and who had just been appointed 
Lady-in- Waiting to Madame Elisabeth, sister 
of Louis XVI. If, therefore, Horace Walpole 
was not aware of her existence till 1781, it is 
impossible that he should have contemplated 
calling upon her in 1777. 

In the em quoted above Horace Wal- 
sole expresses his intention of visiting “the 
*rincess””— that is, the Princess Amelia, 
daughter of George II. She lived till 
31 October, 1786. 

The above note must therefore have been 
written between 1781, when Horace Walpole 
becameawareof Madame d’Andlau’s existence, 
and 1786, the year of the princess’s death. 

4. “Tuesday night.—I was excessiv ifi 
Madam, when I found I had kept 
inconveniently from going to ly Ravensworth. 
Indeed, by Lord Palmerston’s staying, I had con- 
cluded you were not going out, and having seen so 
little of you this year, | was glad to indulge 
myself.” 
Although it is impossible to assign a definite 
date to the short note which is represented 
by the above quotation, it is clear, from the 
mention of ly Ossory’s mother, Lady 
Ravensworth, that it was not written in the 
year 1777, as is concluded by Vernon Smith 
and Cunningham. Lord Ravensworth, Lady 
Ossory’s father, died in January, 1784. 
Horace Walpole alludes to his death in his 
letter to Lady Ossory of 6 February, 1784 

(Cunningham's edition, vol. viii. p. 459) :— 

““I am very sorry, Madam, to have occasion so 
soon to return your iadyship’s kind condolence on 


my brother’s death. It is more difficult to speak 
on your loss......your ladyship, I hope, will have a 
consolation that I could not receive: I do not mean 
in point of fortune......but in reality you will, 

most hearti ope will happen both for 
your sake and hers! 
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It appears from this quotation that Lady 
Ossory had been estranged from her parents 
during her father’s lifetime. From mentions 
of Lady Ravensworth in Horace Walpole’s 
letters to Lady Ossory subsequent to Lord 
Ravensworth’s death, it is evident that this 
estrangement was ended at his death, as 
Horace Walpole anticipated. If, therefore, 
Lady Ravensworth and Lady Ossory were 
estranged until 1784, it is unlikely that Wal- 

le would write to Lady spe pe of her — 
ng her mother as a matter of course in 1777. 
Lod Ravensworth died in 1784, and Lady 
Ravensworth in 1794. This note must there- 
fore have been written between those dates, 
but it is not possible to assign a more defi- 
nite date to it. It should be added that there 
can be no question as to the identity of the 
Lady Ravensworth here mentioned, as Lady 
Ossory was an only child, and her father's 
title became extinct on his death, and was 
not revived until 1821. 

5. The next paragraph, after some remarks 
on Horace Walpole’s health, ends as follows : 
“T wish your ladyship joy on last night’s vic- 
tory ; General Conway has just been here in 
great spirits and told me of it. ; 

This note was almost certainly written early 
in 1782, when General Conway, by his attacks 
on the American policy of the Government, 
was largely responsible for the fall of the 
North Ministry on 20 March, 1782. The “ vic- 
tory” to which Horace Walpole refers was the 
Opposition victory of 4 March, 1782, so that 
his note was written on 5 March, and should 
be placed between letter 2,126 (4 March, 1782) 
and letter 2,127 (8 March, 1782) in vol. viii. of 
Cunningham’s edition. 

as .—I cannot think of going to the 
a Mar oy fadam; nor can be out of the way 
of hearing the first news that shall come. I have 
done what was right; I ——— and applauded 
Mr. Conway’s going instantly ; but I cannot pretend 
to be easy now he is gone,” &c. 

This note appears to have been written in 
May, 1779. It refers to General Conway’s 
departure from London for Jersey (of which 
island he was Governor) on hearing of a 


threatened invasion by the French. The cir- 
cumstances are detailed in Horace Walpole’s | 


It may be placed between letter 1,811 (24 April, 
1779) and letter 1,812 (9 May, 1779) in vol. vii. 
of Cunningham’s edition. 
HELEN ToyNBEE. 
SHAKESPEARIANA. 
‘Junius Cassar,’ II. i. 204-5 (9% S. v. 393). 
-I find a helpful reference on the subject of 
my query in Mr. H. C. Beeching’s “ Falcon 
Edition” of the play, which was not known 
tume. Mr. Beeching illustrates from a work 
of earlier date than the play, and bearing 
the quaint title :— 

‘*A greene Forest, or a naturall Historie, Where- 
in may bee seene first the most sufferaigne Vertues 
in all the whole kinde of Stones and Mettals: next 
of Plants, as of Herbes, Trees, and Shrubs. Lastly 
of Brute Beastes, Foules, Fishes, creeping wormes 
and Serpents, and that Alphabetically: so that a 
Table shall not neede. Compiled by John Maplet, 
M. of Arte [sic], and student in Cambridge: en- 
tending hereby yt God might especially be glorified : 
and the meee furdered. Anno 1567. Imprinted 
at London, by Henry Denham.” 

On p. 106 Maplet devotes a section to 
the tiger, borrowing from Pliny (‘ H.N.,’ viii. 
xxv.) an account of huntsmen carrying 
off her cubs, and, when she gives chase, 
dropping them one by one; she returns to 
her lair with them singly, and then renews 
the pursuit, with the result that the hunter 
succeeds in getting away with some of her 
young. Maplet continues (p. 106, verso) :— 

“* And the same [i.¢., Pliny] saith also, that there 
is another waye that some huntesmen beguile hir 
with, as to bestrew and spreede in the way Glasse, 
by ye which she comming and espying there hir 
owne shadowe represented, weneth through such 
sight, that there were of hir yong, and whilst she 
here thus tarieth long time, deceiuing hir selfe, the 
Huntesman hieth him away and so escapeth.” 
Maplet’s work is avowedly a compilation, and 
he has drawn mainly upon Pliny. But I 
believe he is mistaken in referring this 
particular passage to Pliny. 

The British Museum copy of Maplet’s work 
was formerly in the collection of Sir Joseph 
Banks (0b. 1820), President of the Royal 
Society, who bequeathed his books and herba- 
rium to the nation. On the title-page the 
name of “G. Steevens” occurs as that of a 
furmer owner. This is the Shakespeare 


letter to Mann of 9 May, 1779 (Cunningham’s | commentator, whose friendly relations with 


edition, vol. vii. p. 197), in which Horace Wal- 


Banks are duly recorded in the ‘ Dictionary 


pole again states, as in the passage a |of National Biography’ in Mr. Sidney Lee's 
1 


uoted, that General Conway set out wit 
his (Walpole’s) “ approbation.” 9 May, 1779, 
wasSunday. General Conway set out on the | 
revious Monday (3 May). Walpole’s note to 
y Ossory was probably written on Thurs- 
day, 6 May, before the news of the repulse of 
the French at Jersey had reached London. 


article on Steevens :— 


“In his last years Steevens was a frequent 
visitor at the house in Soho Square of Sir Joseph 
Banks, one of the few acquaintances familiarity 
with whom did not breed contempt.” 

Steevens, in writing his note on the line in 
‘Julius Cesar’ now under discussion, probably 
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had a confused recollection of the passage in | 
Maplet, and misattributed it to Claudian. | 


The present condition of our information is 
therefore this: (1) The nearest parallel does 
not relate to bears, nor to any device for 
shooting them ; (2) no parallel appears to be 
in Pliny, or (3) in Claudian. I have read 
widely in both these authors, but I am not 
sufficiently familiar with their works to 
venture on a positive assertion. But I feel 
sure that if such a reference existed it would 
have been traced before this. I hope that 
before the discussion closes we shall have 
a full and final solution in the pages of 
‘N. & Q’ Percy SIMPsoN. 


‘Orne vo,’ I. i—Is it not strange that none 
of the commentators has drawn attention to 
the obscurity that overhangs the opening 
lines of ‘Othello’? The discussion between 
Roderigo and Iago is absolutely unintelligible 
to the audience, and to make matters worse 
Iago wanders from the point under discussion 
to air his own grievances, so that the play 
has made some little headway before the 
spectators become aware of the fact that the 
original conversation related to the elope- 
ment of Desdemona. MAuRICE JONAS. 


‘Kine Lear,’ IIL. vii. 63-5.— 
If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that stern time, 
Thou shouldst have said, **Good porter, turn the 


ey, 
All else subscrib’d. 

No previous explanation, I think, correctly 
shows to what “else” refers. I should ee | 
“ All cruels (cruel things, agents of cruelty) 
else (other than the cruelty of that stern 
time) subscrib’d (forgiven).” The idea to be 
brought out is the extreme cruelty of the 
storm, which is done by saying that every 
other form of cruelty in comparison, even 
that of wolves, at such a time shrinks into 
insignificance, and that they are entitled as 
living creatures to shelter. The point of the 
comparison is lost if we do not refer “else” 
to “that stern time.” Also compare LV. vii. 


36-8 :— 

Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. 

Regarding the question whether we shall 
understand the address to the porter to be 
“Good porter, turn the key, All cruels else 
subscribe” (following Furness, and reading 
“ subseribe” of folios), or take the address to 
be “Good porter, turn the key,” and read 
“ subscrib’d ” of the quartos, as “else” would 
seem to refer to another part of Gloucester’s 
8 h (“that stern time”) not included in 
the address to the porter, it would not seem 


proper to include in that address the li 
“ All cruels else subscrib’d.” 
E. Merton Dey, 

‘Kine Lear,’ LV. ii. 53-5.— 

That not know’st 

Fools do those villains pity who are punish’d 

Ere they have done their mischief. 

These words, constituting a part of Goneril’s 
reply when Albany upbraids her for her in- 
human treatment of her father, bring to 
mind the conversation between Regan and 
Goneril regarding their father (I. i), after 
the pues with France and Cordelia, in 
which they express the fear that “the 
infirmity of his age” will subject them to 
“such inconstant starts,” and that “the 
imperfections of long-ingraff’d condition ” 
would be followed by “the unruly way ward- 
ness that infirm and choleric years bring 
with them.” Consequently they “do some- 
thing, and i’ th’ heat,” to make it impossible 
for him to “carry authority with such dis- 
position as he bears.” 

This is the “mischief” which, in Goneril’s 
opinion, has been prevented, none but fools 
such as Albany pitying those who are thus 
punished in advance. It certainly seems 
natural that the reply should have reference 
to the severe denunciation. Goneril had 
tried to dismiss the subject, and, failing, now 
offers her only excuse. If Goneri! refers to 
Albany and his inactivity in repelling foreign 
invasion, as stated by Furness and approved 
by Rolfe, why does she speak of “ villains” 
who “have done their mischief”? A man in 
defending himself could not be termed a 
villain doing mischief. 

, Lather, shall we not hold with Capell that, 

horrid as it may seem, her father is the 
‘villain’ who, according to this lady, is to be 
pity’d of none but ‘fools’—he, indeed, is 
* punished ’ere any mischief is done by him”; 
and with Singer: “Surely there cannot be a 
doubt that she refers to her father, and to 
the ‘pity’ for his sufferings expressed by 
Albany, whom she means indirect y tocalla 
‘fool’ for expressing it ”? 

E. Merton Dey. 
‘Kine Lear,’ [V. iii. 31-3.— 
There she shook 

The holy wate y 

I believe Capell directs us to the proper 
explanation when he says, “‘ Clamour’ ma 
stand for the exclamations preceding whic 
Cordelia ‘moistens’ with the tears which 
remainder of his remark, in subs 
“allayed with tears her grief ready ay 
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out into clamour, as winds are allayed by 
rain,” shows he missed the complete thought. 
While “clamour” and “tears” are different 
manifestations of the same grief, the former 
was not in keeping with Cordelia’s manner, 
which was to bear her grief in silence, and 
she immediately sanctified her resentment by 
moistening the clamour with “the holy water 
from her heavenly eyes.” E. Merton Dey. 


‘Kine Lear,’ LV. vi. 168-9.— 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. 
A choice is offered between “small” of the 
quartos and “great” of the folio. The latter 
is adopted by Furness, who explains: “ When 
at through tattered all vices 
appear great.” But from the line 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all, 

we see it is not a question as to whether 
the vices appear great or small, but whether 
they appear at all. The thought would 
seem to be, “Through tattered clothes, even 
small vices appear; while, on the contrary, 
robes and furred gowns hide all vices— great 
and small.” FE. Merton Dey. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE ANGLICAN 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

Ow 3 January, 1645, “ An ordinance of the 
Lords and Commons assembled in Parlia- 
ment, for the more effectual putting in exe- 
eution the Directory for publique Worship,” 
&e., was passed, intituled “An ordinance 
for taking away the Booke of Common 
Prayer.” It was (amongst other things 
therein contained) ordained 
“that the said Book of Common Prayer should not 
remaine or be thenceforth used in any Churche, 
Chappell, or place of publique worship within the 
Sianteane of England and domminion of Wales and 
Port or Towne of Berwicke...... The Knights and | 
Burgesses of the several] counties shall send printed | 
Books of the said Directory for God’s worship, fairly | 
bound in leather, unto the Committees of Parlia- 
ment residing in the said several respective 
Counties, who shall with all convenient speed 
deliver them to the respective Constables of the 
several parishes...... One Book unto the respective 
constables, to be paid for by the Inhabitants ..... 
and shall deliver the same within one week or pay 
for every default five shillings of lawfull Englis 
money.” 

It was also decreed that any person or 
persons using the Book of Common Prayer 
in any church or private place or family 
shall, for the first offence, forfeit and pay 
5l.; for the second offence, 10/.; and for 
the third shall suffer one whole year’s 
imprisonment “ without baile or Mainprize.” 

ny person bringing the Ordinance into 


contempt to be fined not less than 5/. and not 
more than 50/7. All Common Prayer Books 
to be delivered to the respective committees 
within one month under a penalty of 40s. 

There are two title-pages to the book, one 
dated 1644 and the other 1645. The number 
of pages is ninety-four, including the prefaces 
and titles. The size of the Directory is 7 in. 
by 5$in. 

The table of contents is as under :— 


The Ordinance. 

The Preface. 

Of the Assembling of the Congregation. 

Of publique reading of the Holy Scriptures. 

Of publique Prayer before the Sermon. 

Of the preaching of the Word. 

Of Prayer after the Sermon. 

Of the Sacrement of Baptism. 

Of the Sacrement of the Lord’s Supper. 

Of the Sanctification of the Lord’s ee. 

Of the Solemnization of Marriage. 

Of the Visitation of the Sick. 

Of the Buriall of the Dead.* 

Of Publique Solemne Fasting. 

Of the Observation of the Dayes of Publique 
‘hanksgiving. 

Of Singing of Psalmes. 

An Appendix touching Dayes and places of Public 
Worship. 

The following are the title-pages :— 

“*A | Directory | for | the Publique Worship of 
God | throughout the Three | Kingdoms | of | 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. | Together with an 
Ordinance of Parlia- | ment, for the taking away of 
the Book of | Common-Prayer: | and | for establish- 
ing and observing of this present | Directory 
throughout the Kingdom of England, | and 
Dominion of Wales. | Die Jovis, 13 martii, 1644. | 
Ordered by the Lords and Commons assembled | 
in Parliament, That this Ordinance and Directory | 
bee forthwith Printed and Published: | Job: Brown, 
Cleric | Parliamentorum. | H: Elsynge, Cler. | 
Parl. D. Com. | London. | Printed for Evan Tyler, 
Alexander Fifield, Ralph | Smith, and John Field ; 
And are to be sold at the | Sign of the Bible, in 
Cornhill, near the | Royall-Exchange. 1644.” 

** An | Ordinance | of the | Lords and Commons | 
Assembled in | Parliment, | for | the more effectuali 
puting in execution the | Directory, | for publique 
worship, in all parish Churches | and Chappells 
within the Kin | ce of | England and Dominion 
of Wales, and for the | dispersing of them in all 
laces and | Parishes within this Rinedene, and | 
Gossiuion of Wales. | Ordered by the Commons in 
Parliament, That this Ordinance be forwith 
winted and published : | H. Elsinge, Cler. Parl. D. 
Sen, | Printed by T. W. for Ed. Husband, | Printer 
for the Honourable House of |Commons. 1645.” 


What we call “civil and religious liberty” 
had not in those days been reached ly 
Parliament or people, as we all know. The 
foregoing extracts may, however, interest 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ This Prayer Book 
(Directory) is now a very rare book. 
Payne. 


* No praying, singing, or reading. 
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A Teacuer or “ Petrres,” Lirtte 
REN, A.D. 1553.—MS., Canterbury Cathedral 
Library, Register N, leaf 145 :— 

“John Eliot, Prest, late Chauntrie prest within 
Saincte Leonardes aforesaid, sworne, confesseth 
vppon his othe, as ensueth : 

“First he confesseth that he was a Carmelite or 
whit fryer professed in Coventry/ weringe the 
habite of that Religion, and was made prest in 
the same/ and ministrid as a prest in all divine 
Services and ministracions/ and, after the surrender 
of the howse, had a Capacitie, and obteynid a 
Chauntrie in Saincte Leonardes aforesaid, caulid 

Chauntrie, which he enyoyed till the sup- 
pression of the same/ And hath an yerely Annuitie 
paid him of five poundes/ he hath marrid one 
Joane Baile, a maiden, abowt yeres past/ by 
whome he hath divers Children/ he is knowen and 

Reputid for a maried prest, within the said 
parishe/ he hath sent the said Joane to her frendes, 
and vseth her no more/ he is not Beneficed, 
But teachith petites* their englisshe Prymmers, 
Catachismes, and suche like englisshe Bookes/ The 
premisses n trewe and publike/ sithins his 
mariage, he hath ministrid as a prest/ and donne 
all thoftices of the same/ he Servith the parisshe as 
a helper in Divine Service/ and not otherwise.” 
Were Shakspere and his brothers and sisters 
when petites taught at home by a former 
friar or priest? It is quite possible. ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost’ shows that the same man 
taught girls as well as boys, and I suppose 
they were taught together in the schools 
held in churches, though not in the regular 
grammar schools. We want all entries re- 

arding early education in print. Mr. A. 

ussey showed me the following entries in one 
of the volumes of the ‘ Visitations of the Arch- 
deacon ef Canterbury,’ which contain most 
valuable illustrations of the social life of the 
time, as all improprieties in each parish were 
“ presented ” to him. 

_ 1578, ‘Archdeacon of Canterbury’s Visita- 
tions,’ vol. for 1577-1585, parish of St. Law- 
rence in Thanet, leaf 5 back :— 

“Johan Duckett. — Detectum est, that John 
Duckett doth teach children in our parishe with- 
owt lycence.” 

Feb., 1578/9, 16., leaf 33, St. Lawrence :— 

“The scholemaster.—We present that we have 
a schole-master, who is diligent in teachynge, but 
not lycensed.” 

1581, Mynster in Thanett, i+. :— 

“John Bussher the clerk.—There is one John 
Bussher, our Clerk, that teachethe children, some 
to wrytt, some to reade, and some to synge; but 
whether he be lycensed there-vnto, we knowe not.” 

F. J. FuRNIVALL. 


P.S.—In the volume of ‘ Archdeacon’s 
Visitations’ for 1577/8-1582 in the Arch- 


* Mr. A. Hussey says that Petyt is the name of 
a well-known Kentish family, but he does not 
think they are referred to here. 


deaconry of Charing are the following 
entries about schoolmasters. 

Leaf 3 back, Cranbrooke :— 

 Detectum est that our Clark, Lawrence Walden, 
doth teache, but whether he be lycensed or no, 
we know not.” 

Leaf 6 back, Bolnynden :— 

“* Detectum est that one Henry Robinson teacheth 
openly in our paryshe an englishe schole, & hath 
no lycense.” 

Leaf 9 back, Tenterden :— 

“ Detectum est that Jeames Robynson teacheth 
englisshe; but whether he be lycensed, we know 
not.” 


Leaf 12, Byddenden :— 

* Detectum est, that we can not have a bequeth 
performed by the executors of master John Maney, 
exquyer, which is...... viij/i. a yeare gyven by the 
same master Manye aforesayd, beinge parcell of the 
schole-master of the Free schole in Biddenden, is 

....denyed by master Francklyn of Charte, with 
other thinges.” 

The entry on leaf 7 back, “Sandherst, 
Detectum est, that we are served by a reader 
named Robert Twysden, that hath no 
lycense,” probably applies to the church 
service. Mr A. on, the author of the 
capital little book on Wingham, Kent, has 
more extracts as to schoolmasters. We sadly 
want more information on the teaching of 
girls in early days. 


Parstmony AND THE Cat.—On 

. 210 of ‘ Vergara,’ a novel by Don Benito 
Pirez Galdés, the Walter Scott of Spain, 
with a wonderful kinematographic style, 
occur these words :— 

“Un gato vino después, que se pased con parsi- 
monia inglesa entre las coles respigadas, buscando 
ratoncillos campestres; un perro de cuatro ojos, 
negro y con las patas amarillas, se dirigid hacia el 
pozo, después hacia la casa, grave y meditabundo, y 
se tendid al sol junto 4 la cepa” ; 
ie., a tom-cat came next, which took a walk 
with English parsimony between the stripped 
cabbages, looking for field-mice ; a dog with 
four eyes, black and with yellow paws, made 
his way towards the well, then towards the 
house, grave and thoughtful, and stretched 
himself in the sun close to the vine-stalk. 
“ A dog with four eyes” must be a description 
of some kind of dog that has eyelike mark- 
ings above its eyes. But what induced the 
great academician to give the cat-o’-nine-tails 
to our insular character, and pass so severe @ 
sentence upon the poor greed of puss? If he 
caught no little rats in the cabbage-yard, the 
parsimony was in the gardener’s care. 

PALAMBDES. 


“Mazame.”—This word appears in — | 
dictionaries as the name of a certain quad- 
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ruped, a kind of the Antilocapra 
americana, or N. American pronghorn, and 
is sometimes applied to the S. American 
pampas-deer, according to the ‘Century Dic- 
tionary.’ 

No doubt it is a useful name, but I think 
it can be shown that, from an etymological 
point of view, it is a mere ghost-word, the 
record of a blunder, and has no real claim to 
existence. 

The authorities are agreed that itis Mexican. 
The ‘Century Dictionary’ says it is from the 
Mexican magame or mazame ; the ‘ Encyclo- 
yedie Dictionary’ gives mazama, saying that 
it is “the native name,” which is not the 
fact; and Webster allows us to choose 
between mazanma and nuazanee, 

It is quite clear that no one, as yet, has 
ever attempted to verify the information. 
Those explorers who make this a habit often 
discover strange a In fact, now that 
we have the ‘ Mexican Dictionary’ by Siméon, 
and the ‘Grammar’ by Olmos, there is no 
difficulty in putting the matter straight. 
And the net result is, that “the native name” 
is macatl, with an extremely characteristic 
Mexican termination. 

How, then, did the false form arise? | 
imagine that some one, with a turn for 
grammar, must have said that such animals 
were called magame ; and this he might easily 
have done, knowing that most substantives 
in -atl make a plural in -ame—e.g., petiatl, a 
mat (whence the Span. petate), makes the 
plural petlame. And then Buffon, or some 
one from whom he copied, took this plural 
for a singular, or thought that it made no 

ractical difference. And perhaps—for mere 

uropeans—it does not. 

But the unlucky part of the business is 
that macatl belongs to a smaller class of 
words which made the plural by reduplication 
of the first syllable and loss of t/. The true 
“native” plural is, in fact, mamaca ! 

It will now be understood that the name 
is, from any point of view, no better than a 
ghost- me But it will doubtless live on, 
and will serve the turn. 

Mazama was probably evolved by help of 
the supposition that mazame was an /talian 
plural! That is how these things are done. 

The spelling with ¢ or : indifferently 
happens to be justifiable. The Spaniards 
who first spelt Mexican used both ¢ and :, 
with the sound of our z in zone. 

Wa ter W. SKEar. 

Mary, Queen or Scots: Bastien.— Queen 


Mary left the unfortunate Darnley at the 
Kirk of Field, on the night in which he was 


done to death, to attend a masque held at 
the Palace of Holyrood, in celebration of the 
marriage of one of her favourite maids of 
honour to Bastien, a foreigner, belonging to 
her household. In 1571, during her captivity 
in England, she, out of her limited means, 
established some bursaries for Scotch scholars 

to enable them to attend the theologica 
classes in the Scots College of Paris. In 1574 
she presented a bursary to one of these 
scholars: “J’ai donné aussi une place de mes 
escolliers au filz de la femme de Bastien ; faites 
le recevoyr ; Il ira avec les dictzdeux Angloys.” 
By her will, dated in 1577, Mary begntatioed 
a sum of money for the perpetual maintenance 
of the scholarships which she had been accus- 
tomed to support. This bequest, like the 
other legacies in her will, was disregarded 
after her death. The favoured youth is 
referred to as the son of the wife of Bastien. 
As only eight years had elapsed since the 
marriage of Bastien at Holyrood, it is pro- 
bable he was not his son, but the issue of a 
previous marriage of his wife. The age of 
seven seems rather early to enter on a 
course of theological study. It appears from 
the context the bursar was to be sent to Paris 
along with two English youths of the name 
of Brees. So it cannot be held that the 
nomination should have a future effect when 
the scholar should attain maturer years. In 
her will above referred to Bastien is left a 
legacy: “A Bastien sing sens francs.” See 
Labanoff, ‘ Lettres de Marie Stuart,’ iv. 235, 
358 ; Dodd’s ‘Church History,’ by Tierney, 
iv. 123. A. G. Rerp, F.S8.A.Scot. 

Auchterarder. 


A “Parapisz.”—In the Daily News of 
3 August is the following :— 

““A ‘paradise’ is the technical term for a pre- 
serve in which attempts are made with more or tes 
success to acclimatize foreign birds and animals. 
The three most successful paradises in England are 
Haggerstone Castle, near Beale; Leonardslee, in 
Sussex ; and Woburn Abbey. Leonardslee provides 
the nearest approach to perfectly wild conditions, 
and the innumerable foreign species, the big red 
kangaroos, the wallabies, the mouflon, or wild 
sheep, the prairie dogs, the Patagonian cavies, and 
countless other species, give the landscape a very 
un-English appearance.” 

This new-style paradise, “chosen and made 
peculiar ground,” deserves notice by lexico- 
graphers and others. James Hooper. 

orwich. 


“ DISINTELLECTUALIZATION.”——-Dr. MURRAY 
has recently called attention to two words of 
twenty-two letters each, and respectively 
of eleven and seven syllables, the first used 
jocosely, and the other used in all seriousness. 
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The word named above, of the same class as 
the latter of these, not only matches it in 
number of letters, but contains nine syllables. 
It occurs in Jeremy Bentham’s ‘ Abridged 
Petition for Justice’ (1829), p. 18. a 


“ DEVASSALAGE” [? this 
word, though its conjugate dévassaliser is 
recognized, there is no record in any French 
or English dictionary to which [ have access. 
It occurs repeatedly in the periodical quoted 
below, of which the unfortunate Eustace 
Bugdell was editor. For instance :— 

“ The Affair of the Devassalage of the Marquisate 
of Ter Veer and Flushing takes up much of the 
Attention of the Foreign Ministers, and of the Pro- 
vinces of which the Prince of Orange is Stadtholder. 
The States of Gelderland have renewed their Re- 
solution of 1723 against that Devassalage.”— Bee 
(1733), vol. i. p. 116. 

F. H. 


Marlesford. 


“Data” as A Stncutar Noun.—-I do not 
know whether you will consider the use of 
the word “‘data” as a singular noun worth 
placing on record in ‘ N. & Q.’ [t occurs in the 
London Stock Market Report for 11 August : 

“ The New Electric.—Although there is but little 
data as yet to go upon, it seems not improbable that 
the Central London Railway, in addition to proving 
a boon to the London traveller, will after all be, 
from the commencement of its career, a profitable 
undertaking.” 

Joun T. Kemp. 

{It is pee due to ignorance. See, however, 
v. 288, 360, 421.) 


“Crrticize.”— The earliest quotation for 


this word given in the ‘H.E.D.’ is from Milton, 
1649. It may be well to notice its occurrence 
in a sermon preached by Robert Bedingfield, 
M.A., student of Christ Church, Oxtord, at | 
Paul's Cross, 24 Oct., 1624, and published the | 
following year at Oxford. The passage occurs | 
on p. 39 :— 

** Yet doe we affirme that this faith which alene 
justifieth is never alone. Sola fides sed non fides sola, 
as the Schoole critikiseth ; faith justitieth without 
workes, and yet is not the faith which justificth 
without workes.” 

It may be scholastic pedantry on the part 
of the author, who was certainly a learned 
man, to spell this word as he does. One can 
only suppose that he pronounced the word as 
he spelt it, as though it were Greek, not Eng- 
lish. Perhaps the word was hardly naturalized 
so early as this, for the rule of c receiving the 
soft sound in English before e, 7, and y is 
traced back to the thirteenth century. As, 
however, criticism is found in Dekker in the 
year 1607, criticize should have come into use 


not much later. There are, it is true, other 


Anglicized Greek words in which the sub- 
stantive has got the start of the verb and 
kept it. To judge by the instances in Liddell 
and Scott, coAocwxifw was a commoner word 
than coAoxurpods, but the ‘Stanford Diction- 
ary’ gives abundant quotations for solecism 
from 1582 onwards, while to solectze seems to 
come in about the middle of the next century 
in the writings of Dr. More, and is not 
given by Bailey in 1728. yiéopa had a very 
narrow range of use as compared with oyifw, 
Schism is = very common English word ; but 
who has heard to schize ? C. DEexpes. 
Brighton. 


A Lempriere Statrement.—The Sowerby 
Lempriere, under Erinna, referring to her 
poetry, says that “the fragments are among 
the ‘Carmina Novem Poetarum Feeminarui,’ 
Antwerp, 1568.” There is a ‘Carmina Novem 
Illustriarum Feeminarum,’ printed by Chris- 
topher Plantin at the family workshop and 
bearing the above date, but the difference of 
title is conspicuous. Lempriere would seem to 
be wrong in using poetarum. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Qucrics. 
WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 


direct. 


Inscription aT Lincoty.—I came 
upon an inscription on a Roman milestone 
built into the wall of what is known as 
John of Gaunt’s stables. It was discovered 
by a builder embedded in another building 
four or five years ago, and by him built into 
this wall that belongs to him. My explana- 
tion suggested is that it is a milestone of 
Hadrian’s time, which I have ventured to 


| transcribe as follows to make sense, but the 


three places indicated are quite doubtful to 
me. The inscription has already received 
attention, but I don’t know if any one has 
published a tracing of it. It runs as follows: 

IMP. 

ZLIO .” HAD 

RIANO. PIO 

FEL.+ AUG. P. 

M. TR. P. P. 

Pp. 
Lines 1, 3, and 5 are fairly clear in mean- 
ing. LIBERALIS. 


* May be prc HADRIANO or P &IC. 

+ May be F FL or F. AL. 

+ This is very indistinct and a mere guess. The 
letters shown above as Pp X might be & N (? REN.) or 
RD, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘Weppep.’— Can any reader give me | between divergent or o 
authentic information regarding the picture | tendencies, and any psych 


thus named? Is the man biting the woman’s 
little finger (an ancient Greek or Pompeian 
marriage custom), or is he caressing it? The 
muscles of the forearm, which are at tension, 
seem to point to the former. CHINA. 


Henry VIII. anp Cromweti.—Where is 


the picture of Henry VIII. listening to} 


Cromwell’s suggestion to make himself head 
of the Church ? C. D. Ines. 


ANNE oF AustriA.—Why was the Queen 
of France who was mother of Louis XIV. 
and daughter of Philip LIL. of Spain called 
Anne of Austria ? C. D. INeuts. 

[Philippe III. belonged to the House of Austria, 
being descended through Charles V., his grand- 
father, from Philippe le Beau, Archduke o 
Austria. 

Hervé. — What is known of Hervé, who 
painted miniatures in London about seventy 
years ago? C. D. Ines. 

(There were eight Hervés painters in London 
between 1811 and 1843, and of these four were 
miniaturists. Which Hervé do you mean ?} 


Gates oF Sanpwicu.—I shall be obliged 
if readers can kindly refer me to histories 
or other publications where an account is 
given of any of the gates of the ancient 
port of Sandwich. Grorce AUSTEN. 


BALLYWHAINE.—A friend of mine desires 
to name his country seat after the home of 
his forbears Ballywhaine, but before doing 
so is naturally anxious to know its meaning. 
The meaning of Bally I have already gained 
from the invaluable ‘N. & Q.,.’ but it is the 
second syllable whereof the signification is 
lacking. Warrer Rocers Furness. 

Philadelphia. 


“ MARGIOWLET.”—This is said to be a Berk- 


shire word for a little w hite moth. The word 
does not occur in any g! oes and we have 


only one quotation for in the ‘E.D.D. 
material. | wonder if red of the readers of 
‘N. & Q, know it. A. L. MayuHew. 
Oxford. 


“Macerrut.”—I have only met with this 
word in Barrie's novels. For instance, in 
‘Sentimental Tommy, chap. x., Tommy 
prays, “O God, keep me from becoming 
magerful man!” What is the meaning of 
“magerful ”? A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


CoMPARATIVE PHONOLOGY AND ETHNIC 
Cuaracters.—References requested to any 
correlation, correspondence, or connexion 


posing phonetic 
or physical 
| peculiarities, or peculiarities of environment, 
| of the peoples characterized by them. Those 
| minuter cleneante of pronunciation which 
_ hitherto in ordinary letters and spelling have 
received comparatively small attention—e.g., 
accentuation, secondary accentuation, tone, 
stress, &e.—and which have thus escaped the 
stereotyping, confusing, and levelling influ- 
ences of the orthography (often based on a 
false etymology) of the dominant dialect 
(Court, official, or literary), would be the most 
| interesting, as least affected in their natural 
| development. C. S.-MENTEATH. 
23, Upper Bedford Place, we. 


GREENFIELD. —In Jeaffreson’s ‘ Book about 
Doctors’ (chap. xiii.,‘ Richard Mead’) mention 
is made of an author of this name who wrote 
on the subject of Mead’s amours. After a 
prolonged search for any such work I am 
still unable to verify the reference. If any 
reader can help me will he kindly address 
his reply to me direct ? 

Gerorce C, PEACHEY. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 


PAISLEY FRASER was admitted to West- 
minster School on 23 July, 1788. I should be 
glad of any information concerning him. 

G. F. R. B. 


James Dora was admitted to Westminster 
School on 25 September, 1778. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give further infor- 
mation concerning him? G. F. R. B. 


Sruart Famriy.—Who was the mother of 
Frances Stuart, Duchess of Richmond, temp. 
Charles II. ? [Tam notaware of ever having seen 
her name mentioned by any of the peerage 
writers. Pepys says that Evelyn spoke of 
her as “one of the most cunning women in 
the world.” A. F. S. 


** PRACTICAL PoLitics.”—In chap. xiv. of 
‘Vivian Grey,’ p. 70 of the 1853 edition, there 
is this passage :— 

“‘T remember his observing to a friend of mine, 
who was at that time desirous of getting into the 
House: ‘Hargrave,’ said his Lordship, ‘if you 
want any information upon points o ‘practical 
volities’; that was his phrase ; you remember, Mr. 
Toad, that his Lordship was peculiar in his 
phrases?” 

His Lordship was the Marquess of Almack. 
This phrase is generally supposed to have 
been first used by Mr. Gladstone in a well- 
known speech in which he referred to the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church having 
been brought within the range of practical 


politics. I have not the speech before me. 
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(9 S. VI. Serr. 15, 1900. 


‘Vivian Grey’ was published in 1825-6 by 
Mr. Disraeli, and was written by him when 
a boy. See his advertisement to the 1853 
edition. 1 shall feel obliged for some earlier 
references to this phrase. H. B. P. 

[At 8S. iii. 347 R. B. P. gives an instance from 1796.) 


MeE.iarD Famity.—I shall be glad if any 
one can tell me whether this name is of 
Huguenot origin. Joseph Mellard settled in 
Newcastle - under - Lyne about 1740, was a 
prosperous tanner there, married in 1743, and 
died in 1770. He has left numerous descend- 
ants. I have never been able to meet with 
the name at any earlier date. The only 
individuals I have found who may be dis- 
tinct from the Newcastle stock are Elizabeth 
Mellard, who married James Andrews at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, 30 October, 
1775, and the Rev. William Mellard, M.A., 
who matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
22 January, 1817, aged twenty-four, as son of 
Thomas Mellard, of Cardiff, gent. He was 
vicar of Caddington, Beds, till his death 
about 1865. 

The extreme rarity of the name rather 
suggests a foreign origin, and there is a 
tradition that the founder of the family was 
a French Protestant. Alderman Joseph 
Mellard, eldest son of the above Joseph 
Mellard, was grandfather of the late James 
Jenkinson Bibby, J.P., D.L., of Hardwicke 
Grange, Shrewsbury, whose son is the present 
High Sheriff of Salop. Thomas Mellard, 
another son, and like his father and brother 
Joseph a tanner in Newcastle, was grand- 
father of Dinah Maria Mulock (Mrs. Craik), 
whose most pular work, ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman,’ has its early scenes laid in a 
tanner’s yard. READE. 


‘Crown or Witp Ottve.’—The Germans 
are beginning to interest themselves in 
Ruskin. A translator of ‘The Crown of 
Wild Olive’ writes asking me to explain 
various allusions and locate some quotations. 
The three appended [ cannot manage. Per- 
haps some of your readers can. Is the 
Milanese boar Radetzky ? 

“One moment unamused, a misery not made for 


feeble man.” —Lecture i. p. 36, small edition, Ruskin, 
*The Crown of Wild Olive.’ 


W. E. 
(The second is from G. Herbert’s “ Sweet day, so 
cool,” &e.] 
_ Hotywett Hunts.—Can any one give 
information regarding the above village? I 


have been told that St. Oswald founded a 
monastery here, and endowed it with lands 
which still belong to the church. There is in 
the village an old building called Moynes 


Hall. Has this any connexion with the 
monastery 

In the churchyard is a well, but there is 
nothing remarkable about it, whereas there 
is a very peculiar well in the cellar of a house 
close by. Any facts will be gratefully re- 
ceived, as well as the source of further 
information. CocKLE SHELL. 


Tospacco Toncs.—In a recent sale there 
was a pair of old English iron tobacco tongs, 
dated 1677. What were they used for ? 

F. T. Cansick. 

CaRTULARY OF Ross.—-In many historical 
works relating to Scotland I see reference 
made to this cartulary. Can any of your 
readers inform me where it is kept ? R. 


LAUDERDALE ON THE GOVERNMENT OF 
Inp1a.—Southey (‘Commonplace Book,’ i. 363) 
quotes the above for the story of the fine 
muslins of Dacca. Can any one give me the 
date of this publication, the full name of the 
author, and the exact reference ! 

W. CRrooxke. 

Langton House, Charlton King’s. 


“ Briicut.”—The above term is, | believe, 
generally applied to a heavy dark appearance 
of the atmosphere. Has it anything to do 
with insect life, or is it merely a form of 
‘thunder weather ” due to electricity ! 

A 


(Consult under the word the ‘ Historical English 
Dictionary,’ where all that is known is told.) 


AccouUNT oF THE INQUISITION IN SPAIN 
AND PortTuGAL.—Not long since I became 
possessed of the following work. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any information 
regarding it !— 

“Noticias Reconditas | Y Posthumas | Del | 
Procedimiento | Delas | Inquisiciones | de | Espaia 
Y Portugal | Con fus presos. | Divididas en dos 
partes; la Primera|en Idioma Portuguez. 
Segunda | en Castellano; deduzidas de Autores | 
Catholicos, Apostolicos, y Roma | nos ; Eminentes 
por Dignidad, | o por Letras. | Obras tan Curiosas 
como instructivas, compi- | ladas, y anadidas por un 
| Aninimo. | En Villa Franca. 1722.” 

F. M. 


Ciock.—As I see that you have been look- 
ing into the dates of clocks, you may per- 
haps be able to tell me the date of one in 
my possession. It is an eight-day grand- 


father's clock ; the weights are very heavy, 
as it goes without winding for a month. The 
front is curious mahogany, very well inlaid 
with a lighter wood. 


lt must be more than 
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100 years old. The name Forster, London. 
There is a clock almost exactly like it at 
South Kensington. 
Georce H. Courtenay. 

[There are four Forsters mentioned by Mr. 
Britten: William, admitted a member of the 
Clockmakers’ Company, 1681; Clement, admitted 
1682; John, apprenticed to D. Quare, admitted 
1689; John, admitted 1726. Is there no initial of 
Christian name in the case you mention *} 


Tue ELEANor Cross, WALTHAM.— What has 
become of the original Eleanor Cross at 
Waltham? According to an interview de- 
scribed in the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette of 
8 September, 1899, it is said to be lying in the 
garden of the “Four Swans” public-house, 
Waltham Cross. Perhaps some correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to disprove or 
verify this statement. Joun HEB. 


Heratpic.—I have a silver salver in my 
possession, on which are engraved the follow- 
ing arms, viz.: On a fess sable a fess argent, 
and upon the latter three hearts sable, im- 
paling three lions rampant, two in chief and 
one in base. I take it that the fields of both 
the dexter and sinister sides of the shield 
(which is that of a maiden lady) are argent, 
as they are left plain ; nor is the proper tinc- 
ture of the lions rampant to be arrived at, as 


they are merely outlined and shaded. The | 


letter-date on the salver is 1782. I shall be 
very grateful to any one who can give me 
the name of the family which bore these 
arms, as I am quite unable to find it in Pap- 
worth. 


Hapon orn Haven Famity.—William Nash 
and Diana Hadon were married by licence 
at Dodderhill Church, near Droitwich, on 
13 November, 1737. Wanted the date of 
birth or baptism of Diana Hadon, names of 
her parents, &c. ; also any information about 
her family before 1750. 

WILLIAM BrRADBROOK. 
Bletchley, Bucks. 


Honcun.—In the Domesday Survey, fol. 
301 b-2, it is recorded that Earl Tostig had 
one manor in “Hongun.” Then follow the 
names of its members, lying in the modern 
parishes of Barrow-in-Furness, Urswick, Dal- 
ton, Kirkby Irleth, and Broughton -in- 
Furness. The last four places named in the 
Survey are in .Copeland, and of these the 
last is “ Hongenai.” Is the correct etymology 
of these two names Aangr, a hill (Norse), and 
the locative saffix en, at! And in the latter 
name may it be safely assumed that the 
termination ai is a, water (Norse), ea (A.-S.) ! 
I shall be glad to receive an authoritative 


opinion upon the derivation of these two 
place-names, which occur only in the Domes- 
day Survey, but represented the 


two townships of Millum and L =, 


Beglies. 
“SEEK” OR “SEEKE,” 
(9t S. v. 26.) 

THE query relating to this word has not 
yet elicited a reply. [do not understand the 
querist when he speaks of four quotations in 
the ‘H.E.D.,’ “all of them being from Bishop 
Richard Mountagu,” in which “the context 
throws no light on the meaning of seek.” 
Only two from this author appear in the 
‘Dictionary’ under the verb 4/ow. In the 
first of these—‘“‘Wee must goe blow the 
Seeke and cast about againe”—“blow the 
Seeke ” is obviously identical with the French 
corner requéte or corner & requéte, to sound the 
horn for a renewed quest of the game by 
houndsat fault, and thereforesynony mous wit 
“ blow a rechase,” of which an early fifteenth- 
century example is given in the ‘H.E.D.,’ 
This is clear from the words that follow, 
“and cast about againe”—‘“‘to cast about’ 
meaning “to go this way and that in search 
for game, a lost scent, &c.” (*‘H.E.D.,’ s.v. 
‘Cast,’ 70 Another word for in this 
| meaning is recheat,* of which there is an 
example in ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ (1. i. 
242) that is interesting in regard to a recent 
discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ (9 5. v. passim), be- 
cause of the participle winded joined thereto. 
The bishop uses the phrase in a figurative 
sense. F. ADAMS. 


| THe Rev. Henry Rowe, LL.D. (9 S. vi. 
| 149).—Mr. Rowe was educated at Eton and 
| King’s College, Cambridge, and is said to 
| have been nearly related to Samuel Rogers, 

the poet and banker. He is also stated to 
| have been a descendant of Nicholas Rowe, 
| the dramatic poet. He published in 1799 
|* Poems,’ in 2 vols. 12mo., in which, in the 
|*Poet’s Lamentation,’ he feelingly and 
| pathetically describes his own melancholy 
| situation. He was also the author of ‘The 
| Montem, a Musical Entertainment,’ 8vo., 1808, 
| and of ‘ Fables in Verse,’ 8vo., 1810. 

Mr. Rowe died, presumably at Ringshall, 
‘on 2 Sept., 1819, in his sixty-sixth year. 
| For authorities compare Gent. Mag. and 
| Upcott’s‘ Biographical Dictionary.’ Lowndes's 

* Acorruption of requéte. A notice of recheat, 
with a wrong etymology, may be found in Nares’s 
‘Glossary.’ 
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‘Bibliographer’s Manual’ makes no mention | 


of Henry Rowe, but gives a Rev. Francis 


Rowe as the author of ‘Fables in Verse,’ | 


Lond., 1801, 8vo., as well as of ‘Tales Original 
and Translated from the Spanish, Lond., 1810. 

courteous communication from the 
Librarian, King’s College, Cambridge. repre- 
sents the Rev. Henry Rowe, LL.B., not LL.D., 
as not having been a Scholar or Fellow of 
King's nor a graduate of Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Further, a reference to the ‘Alumni 
Oxonienses’ gives “ Henry Rowe, s. Nathaniel, 
London, armig.,” as matriculated “at Brase- 
nose College 27 Dec., 1768, aged eighteen.” 
The Gent. Mag. states that his poems were 
published in 2 vols. 12mo., 1799. The copy 
in the library of King’s College, Cambridge, 
is in 2 vols. 8vo., London, 1796. Ringshall 
Rectory, near Stowmarket, is now in the gift 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Robert WALTERS 
Ware Priory. 


MARRIAGE AS A MALe Curistran Nami 
(9 S. vi. 25).—In the counties of Essex and 
Sussex are old and well-known families bear- 
ing the name of Marriage as the surname. 
Several descendants through female members 
have had the name given to them as thi 
Christian name. W. G. N. 


“NeEsquaw” S. v. 395, 500; vi. 37). 
“ Dilling” is used by Mrs. Poyser as a term 
of affection addressed to her youngest child: 
“Totty, be a good dilling and go to sleey 
now” (‘Adam Bede,’ chap. xiv.). Curiously 
enough, in chap. vi. Totty is compared to a 
little pig: “A sort of waddling run, and an 
amount of fat on the nape of her neck...... 
made her look like the metamorphosis of a 
white sucking-pig.” This description of the 
child’s appearance may have suggested the 
use of the word “dilling” in the later passage, 
if in Warwickshire the word signifies a young 


ig. Joun WILLCOCK. 
N.B. 


“ALAMAINS” (9 vi. 129).--I presume 
this is Walpole’s spelling of “ Almains,” 
Germans, a word which seems to have been 
obsolete in 1776, the latest example in the 
*H.E.D.’ being dated 1698 ; and the allusion 
may be to persons not so much of German 
nationality as of German views. It would 
have helped my judgment had your corre- 
spondent supplied the context. But we know 
that about the beginning of 1776 active 
negotiations had taken place between our 
Government and the petty potentates of Ger- 
many for the employment of mercenaries 
against the Americans, so that the German 


interest was doubtless strongly represented 
at the English Court. F. ADAMs. 
115, Albany Road, S.E. 


Surely A/amains is merely a variant of 
Almains, Germans. See Almain’ in the 
‘H.E.D.’ The introduction of the second a is 
due to the Latin form A/lamanus, which, 
according to Lewis and Short, occurs in 
Claudian’s second poem in praise of Stilicho, 
1. 17. We should always verify references ; 
and, in trying to do so in the present case, | 
find that the reference is wrong. It occurs 
in 1. 17 of the third poem : “ Hee Alamanorum 
spoliis.” Water W. SKEAT. 

Is this a variation of Almains? The Ger- 
man people were formerly known as_ the 
Almains (from Allemani=the people of all 
countries and nations). See Berners’s trans- 
lation of the ‘Chronicles’ of Froissart and 
Bailey’s dictionary, twenty-fifth edition. I 
regret that my knowledge of Walpole’s 
writings is so slight that I cannot pretend to 
offer any suggestion as to the meaning he 
intended to convey by the phrase “ Alamains 
of the court.” ALBERT GOUGH. 

Holywood, co. Down. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE SEA 8. i. 504; 
ii. 113, 189, 455; iii. 36, 173; v. 462; vi. 56, 
136).—I strangely forgot that Virgil was 
copying Homer in the passage to which I 
siveed, A few months ago I read carefully 
the whole of the fifth book of the ‘Odyssey,’ 
so I ought to have had in my mind the 
original of Virgil’s lines. If there is any 
Greek original of the following lines of 
Horace I have never met with it :— 

Cras foliis nemus 
Multis, et alga littus inutili 
Demissa tempestas ab Euro 
Sternet, aque nisi fallit augur, 
Annosa cornix. Book iii. ode 17. 

I see no weakness in “Una _ Eurusque 
Notusque ruunt,” &ec., or in Virgil's original, 
aviv & Edpos te Notos 7’ &recvov, x.t.A. a 
storm sailors will say that the wind blows 
from: all quarters. The first line of Mr. 
Simpson’s quotation from Ovid does not 
affect me much. It may be paralleled by the 
English expression of seas running mountains 
high. Sailors use that expression. I think 
that there is more than exaggeration in some 
of Shakspeare’s descriptions. When a great 
oet describes a thing both in a natural and 
in an unnatural manner, the presumption is 
that he has never seen it. is natural de- 


scriptions he may have learnt from persons 
or from books. His unnatural descriptions 
are because he trusts in himself, and writes 
on what he does not know. E. YARDLEY. 
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List or Sates vi. 168).— 
GyNoMoN can, by appointment, see here a 
copy of the late Mr. Geo. Offor’s catalogue of 
the library that was partially destroyed by 
fire, with the prices paid for the first and 
second day’s sales. Gro. CHAMBERS. 

Tyssen Library, Town Hall, Hackney. 


I shall be happy to lend Gnomon a copy of 
the Offor sale with prices and purchasers’ 
names to the date of fire. I should question 
one or two points in his note. 1. Was not 
Offor a collector rather than a bookseller? 
9. The library could not have been worth 
seven, let alone seventy thousand pounds. 
3. The refuse was sold to Mr. Steevens, | 
believe, but a large number of the books 
repaired were sold in England. Some are in 
the British Museum. E. Gorpon Durr. 

University Club, Sandon Terrace, Liverpool. 


A catalogue of the library of George Offor, 
London, 1865, may be seen in the Corporation 
Library, juildhall, E.C. 

Everarp Home CoLeMayn. 

7l, Brecknock Road. 


“Bucks” anp “Goop FELLows” IN 1778 
(9 S. iv. 225, 333, 399, 520).—The following is 
a continuation of my list of kindred societies. 

The Society of Civil Engineers (1800) met 
at the “Crown and Anchor” in the Strand. 

The “Clarence Club,” of which a prominent 
member was Mr. Dilke, the first maker of the 
Atheneum and father of the first baronet, 
was founded upon the “Literary Union,” 
which was dissolved to get rid of some ob- 
jectionable members. Hence it was called by 
its detractors the “Clearance Club” (Serjeant 
Ballantine’s ‘ Experiences,’ 1883, p. 76). 

Coal Merchants’ Club.—The “Coal Hole,” 
which at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century had a separate existence, was once 

rt of the old “Fountain Tavern” in the 

trand, and was a name conferred upon it by 
a club of coal merchants who frequented it 
. icure’s Almanack,’ 1815). See Wolves’ 
‘lub. 

The Cocked Hat Club.—An offshoot of the 
Society of Antiquaries, amongst whose mem- 
bers it was instituted to promote “ union and 
friendly feeling.” It was required of each 
member that he be “ introduced to the Cocked 
Hat of the Society of Antiquaries.” In the 
magna charta of the club it is not stated 
where it met, but it was apparently a very 
exclusive coterie. 

The Society of Cockneys.—The Friendly 
Society of Cockneys held their annual meet- 
ing at the “Jerusalem Tavern,” St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell. 


The Cocoa Tree Club, No. 64, St. James’s 
Street, was transferred thither from the house 
in Pall Mall afterwards occupied by Messrs. 
Ransome, Morland Co., (‘ Epicure’s 
Almk.,’ 1815). See, further, Wheatley’s ‘Cun- 
ningham ’; Jesse's ‘ London,’ 1871, p 63 et seq. ; 
‘Old and New London’; and L. Hutton’s 

Lit. Landmarks.’ 

Cogers’ Hall (Lat. cogito, to think), 15, Bride 
Lane, Fleet Street, was a nursery, like the 
“Green Dragon” Forum, of the sucking De- 
mosthenes. Primarily it was a political club 
where members met to exchange the results 
of their cogitations. The Cogers first estab- 
lished themselves in 1756, having been founded 
by Daniel Mason the year before. Curran, 
Daniel O'Connell, and Judge Keogh were 
among its supporters. Admission was gratis, 
and those who attended were, though 
not required to speak, expected to observe 
the unwritten rule of drinking “ for the good 
of the house.” There is an account of the 
Society of Cogers—who apparently more 
often spelt the word with a d—in Al/ the Year 
Round, 15 Feb., 1868. Some few years ago “ Ye 
Olde Cogers’ Hall” was put up to auction at 
“ Masons’ Hall Tavern,” when, as the bidding 
did not reach 8,000/., the reserve, the property 
was bought in. Until 1756 Cogers’ Hall was 
probably the “ Twelve Bells,” a sign in allusion 
to the bells of St. Bride’s. Cf. the Madrigal 
Society. 

There was a Society of Free and Independ- 
ent Codgers who used to meet about 1786 at 
the “Black Raven” in Tooley Street, where 
no doubt the importance of their deliberations 
was accentuated by the presence of the “Three 
Tailors.” And again in 1815 “a whimsical 
society of humourists who called themselves 
the Codgers” held their lodge at the “ Red 
Lion” in the New Cut, Lambeth, which was 
at the top of the street then known as New 
Lambeth Marsh Road, the “ Dover Castle” 
being at one corner and the “ Red Lion” at 
the other. 

The Society of College Youths were accus- 
tomed to meet at the “ Half Moon” in Cheap- 
side, 1766 (‘A Merry Come-T wang,’ p. 5). The 
“Half Moon,” latterly known as the “New 
London Tavern,” ceased to be a tavern in 
1817. A fire destroyed the whole in 1821, 
when No. 140, Cheapside, was built on its 
site. 

The Committee of Taste, ¢.¢., of culinary 
taste, was a club which held its meetings at 
the “Old Drury Tavern,” No. 50, Catherine 
Street, Strand, and was composed of “ philo- 
sophers, anatomists, and metaphysicians,” 
but their meeting-place was then known as 
“ Mollard’s,” in compliment to the proprietor, 
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a celebrated cook. Mollard had written a 
book on the culinary art, in the expoundin 
of which he was eminently distinguished anc 
without a rival. This was at the beginning 
of the present century. 

The Conger Club.—An association whose 
membership was limited to five booksellers. 
It was a “combine” for the purpose of 
“diminishing their individual risk in pub- 
lications of an expensive character, and from 
which the returns were likely to be slow, by 
dividing the venture into shares.” They used 
to meet at the old “ Chapter Coffee-House and 
Tavern,” No. 50, Paternoster Row, in 1715, 
and it was at a meeting of this club early in 
1777 that the scheme was arranged of an edi- 
tion of the British poets, for which Johnson 
was to be invited to write short lives of those 
whose works were included. 

The Crown and Anchor Association, famous 
as being formed at the instance of Pitt and 
Dundas by John Reeves, a solicitor, owed its 
name to the “Crown and Anchor” in the 
Strand, one of the most popular of the latter- 
day homes of the tavern-club, among other 
clubs, &c., meeting there being the Ana- 
creontic Society, the Society of Musicians, 
the Athenian and Whittington Clubs, &c. 

The Daffy Club (vide ‘ Tav. Anecd.,’ p. 128). 
— Datfy” was a cant term for geneva, pro- 
a in allusion to the celebrated “ Daffy’s 
tlixir.” 

The Derbyshire Society held their anni- 
versary dinner at the “Crown and Anchor” 
in the Strand (1784-91). 

The Dolphin Society met at the “ White 
Lion ” in 1790 (Banks Coll. Admission Tickets). 

The East India Company’s officers held 
their annual “feast” at the Long Room, 
Hampstead (?the “Flask Tavern’s” Long 
Room), on 24 Aug., 1782 (Banks Coll. Admission 
Tickets). J. Hotpen MacMIcHAgL. 


“ViripicaL” (9 S. v. 416, 504; vi. 19).— 
The blunder in the 7'imes leader noted by 
D. C. T. owes its being, perhaps, to a false 
analogy in word-construction. Clearly the 
leader-writer, as your correspondent observes, 
did not mean “truth-telling, veracious.” 1) 
suggest that he wanted a word that would 
combine the ideas of virility and utterance, 
and hit upon “viridical” to express his mean- 
ing, taking it to be a word in current use. | 

F. ADAMs. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Cicero (9% 8S. v. 288, | 
462 ; vi. 56, 154).—It is clear that Shakspeare, | 
though he had some, had not much Latin. | 
His want of Greek is more apparent still. | 
No classical scholar who has studied care- 
fully Shakspeare’s plays could come to the 


conclusion that he had any real knowledge 
of Greek. He evidently knew nothing, or 
next to nothing, of the Greek language, litera 
ture, or life. is Greeks are not Greeks at 
all. There is nothing in ‘Troilus and Cres- 
sida’ to show that he was acquainted with 
Homer’s ‘ [liad.’ The mythological references 
in the play are drawn, not from the ‘Iliad,’ 
but from Ovid’s * Metamorphoses,’ a work 
which Shakspeare certainly knew. Shak- 
speare never refers to the many tales which 

omer tells of the gods, or the heroes, or the 
families of the heroes. What is in Homer 
and is not in Ovid is not in Shakspeare. The 
character of Thersites may have been sug 
gested by a passage from Ovid :— 

Ausus erat reges incessere dictis 
Thersites. 
* Metamorphoses,’ bk. xiii. Il. 232-3. 

Dr. Johnson, in his remarks on this play, 
forgot that Ovid had mentioned Thersites ; 
for he said that the character of Thersites 
po the play to be written after Chapman 
iad published his version of Homer. I cannot 
find in the play any evidence that Shakspeare 
knew Homer even in a translation. Homer's 
heroes generally know one another, but 
when Aneas and Agamemnon meet in the 
play they meet as strangers The language 
of Reese wheh he delivers Hector’s message 
is singularly unclassical. Ajax is represented 
as a cousin of Hector. But he was not related 
to him at all. Teucer was the cousin. Ajax 
and Teucer were by different mothers. Shak- 
speare also did not know that there were two 
Ajaxes, the son of Telamon and the son of 
Oileus. Ajax gives the wind the Latin name 
of Aquilon. Phat Hector quotes Aristotle 
has been often noticed. Shakspeare makes 
Troilus survive Hector ; but so does Chaucer; 


and so, I suppose, do all the authors that 
have told the story of Troilus and Cressida. 
The want of classical knowledge in Shak- 
speare is evident all through the play. I 
know that Shakspeare when he wrote it was 
following medieval authors, but if he had 
known anything of Homer he would have 
shown his knowledge. Shakspeare’s Romans 


are more real than his Greeks. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Horse Equipment (9" S. v. 148, 213, 380; 
vi. 155).—The following quotation from ‘St. 
Ronan’s Well’ may prove interesting and 
amusing. It is a remark addressed by Mr. 
’eregrine Touchwood to Sir Bingo Binks at 
the féte at Shaws Castle :- 

“*Why, you son of a fresh-water dgeon,” 
replied the traveller, ‘that never in your life sailed 


farther than the Isle of Dogs, do you pretend to 
play a sailor, and not know the bridle of the bow- 
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line, and the saddle of the boltsprit, and the bit for 
the cable, and the girth to hoist the rigging, and the 
whip to serve for small tackle ?—There is a trick for 
you to find out an Abramman, and save sixpence 
when he begs of you as a disbanded seaman.—Get 
along with you! or the constable shall be charged 
with the whole pressgang to man the workhouse.’” — 
Chap. xxi., Perplexities.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘THE THREE KiNGs or CoLcHESTER’ S. 
vi. 127).—Mr. BennamM may possibly find 
what he wants under the title “The History 
of Four Kings, their Queens and Daughters, 
Kings of Canterbury, Colchester, Cornwall, 
and Cumberland. Being the Merry Tales of 
Tom Hodge. And his Schoolfellows. London, 
Printed for the Company of Trayeling Sta- 
tioner.” There is no date to my copy of this 
indecent little chap-book, which was probably 
rinted about the middle of the last century. 
e “Three Heads of the Well” figure in the 
Colchester tale, but there is no section so 
headed. Probably there were earlier issues 
of the pamphlet. I. C. Gout. 


MacauLay Portraits (9 vi. 128).— 
Does the Rev. James J. G. Granam by 
“Lord Macaulay’s Lady ” mean “ Lord Mac- 
aulay’s wife ”? Led Macaulay died a 
bachelor. G. A. M. 


PICTURES COMPOSED OF HANDWRITING (9 
§. v. 127, 255, 367 ; vi. 131).—At Wellington 
College, over the fireplace of the Master's 
Common-room (if I am not mistaken), there 
stands, or used to stand some thirty years 
ago, such a portrait of the “Iron Duke.” 

H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


“ GuTTER-SNIPE ” (9 S. vi. 127).—The word 
mipe, as ss of contempt with an 
intimation oO priggishness or pettiness, espe- 
cially impertinence, was very common in 
Philadelphia as far back as 1835, as I can well 
recall my indignation when called by it. 
There can be no question that it came into 
use from the German schnipp or schnippisch— 
snappish, pert,saucy. “Gutter-snipe” began 
to appear in newspapers some years later. 
It would, however, be curious to ascertain 
whether the term does not exist in some form 
in old provincial English. “ Gutter ” was very 
naturally added from its association with 
mud. It was generally believed in New 
England, and I dare say elsewhere, that the 
snipe lived by sucking mud. 

CHARLES GopFREY LELAND. 


This is also a Wall Street term for a broker 
who does business chiefly on the sidewalk, or 


on the street, and who is not a member of the 
Stock Exchange—a “curbstone broker.” Is 
not our “gutter-snipe” the common sni 
Gallinago scolopacinus, which frequents marshy 
moorlands, and is also called the mire-snipe 
and heather-bleater? General Gordon’s arab 
protégés were called “ gutter-kings ” :— 

* At Gravesend [on the anniversary of General 
Gordon’s death, 26 June, 1899], where he taught 
his ‘gutter-kings,’ the Chinese flags presented to 
the Ragged School were tied with pieces of crape, 
and were viewed by a number of visitors.”—Morn- 
ing, 27 June, 1899 

J. Hotpen 

Wimbledon Park Road. 


LooKING-GLAss FoLK-LoRE (9 vi. 7, 131). 
—A day or two ago a rather severe thunder- 
storm passed over this island. The daughter 
of the keeper of the only hotel in the place 
at once covered up the looking-glass. 

Harry Hems. 

Ile P’Ouessant, Finisterre. 


“A MACHE AND A HORSESHOE ARE BOTH 
ALIKE” (9 §. vi. 127).—Jamieson, in the 
‘Scottish Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Mauch, mach, 
mauk, s. A maggot, S.A. Bor. mauk,” gives 
this proverb, which he quotes from Ferguson’s 
‘Scottish Proverbs,’ p.7. His reading, how- 
ever, is “ A mach at a horse’s hoe are baith 
alike.” In the process of transcribing, “a 
horseshoe” or “a horse shoe” might readily 
be converted into “a horse’s hoe,” and vice 
versd, and it is doubtful whether either form 
of the words conveys an intelligible meaning. 
Jamieson, indeed, admits the difficulty, his 
comment being, “This seems to have as much 
of the enigma as of the proverb.” There is, 
I believe, an agricultural implement known 
as “a horse’s hoe” or “a horsehoe,” but 
whether it is shaped like a maggot or not 1 
am unable to say; nor should [ venture, even 
with a knowledge of its form, to attempt an 
elucidation of this recondite proverb. 

Tuomas Bayne, 


“Acam” (9% §S. iii. 68, 170, 296).—This 
word, in the sense of a colour used for 
cloth, was discussed at the above references 
without result. 1 have just discovered what 
I believe to be the correct solution. In the 
early seventeenth-century spelling of Oriental 
words g is constantly used for 7. Thus in 
Foster’s ‘ Letters of E.I. Co.’ (vol. ii. 98) we 
have “Agamere” for Ajmere; and Bernier 
(Constable’s edition, 215) uses “Agenas” for 
the Persian Ajnds. Agam, I believe, is the 
Arabic-Persian ‘ajami, which means a person 
not an Arab, or a_ barbarian, or, more 
specially, a Persian (see Burton’s ‘ Arabian 
Nights, Library Edition, i. 110 ; ‘ Pilgrimage 
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to Mecca’ (Memorial Edition, i. 11). ’Ajami 

or agam, then, means some variety of dye 

specially used in Persia, or popular with 

the natives of that country. V. CROOKE. 
Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


Tue Orper or Avis (9S. v. 457; vi. 72). 
—Mr. Hooper may like to have the follow- 
ing note from ‘A Concise History of Knight- 
hood,’ by Hugh Clark, 1784, vol. ii. p. 95 :— 

“This Order was first instituted by Alphonso 
Henriquez, King of Portugal, in the year 1147, on 
the footing of a Military and Religious Order, on 
occasion of his taking the city of Evora from the 
Moors. It continued independent until the year 
1213, when it came to acknowledge its subjection to 
the Order of Calatrava, then under the Grand Master 
Don Roderigo Garzes De Assa, and it remained in 
this state of vassalage until the time of its seventh 
Grand Master, Don John of Portugal, who on de- 
posing his brothers and seizing the crown threw off 
all subjection to the Order of Calatrava. The badge 
of the Order of Avis is a cross flory enamelled 
Green, and between each angle a Fleur-de-lis Gold ; 
it is worn pendent’to a green ribbon round the 
neck.” 


A representation of the badge is given on 


plate 54. Cuas. H. Crovcn. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


(9* vi. 87).—In the foundation 
charter of the abbey of Beaulieu, founded in 
Touraine by Fulk the Black (1012), the 


Hants, a Benedictine house, founded by King 
John in 1204. We may add Beauvale in Notts 
and Beaudesert in Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire. Centres of monastic civilization amidst 
surrounding desolation might well be called 
“fair places.” Isaac TAYLor. 


Perhaps your correspondent is thinking of 
Psalm xvi. 7, “The lot is fallen unto me in a 
fair ground.” “Fortuna mea in bello campo” 
is now the motto of Earl Beauchamp’s family, 
and the late Earl Beauchamp (who died in 
1891) told me that it was his own version of 
that verse. At my suggestion, he fittingly 
placed it over the entrance to the beautifull y 
situated Beauchamp almshouses at Nowlead, 
near Malvern. W. C. B. 


‘Tue Wetsu Peopre’ (9 S. vi. 19, 131).— 
It is clear, both from what he says in the 
above book and in his ‘Celtic Britain,’ that 
Prof. Rhys includes the Silures among the 
Goidels, a race resultant from the fusion of 
the non-Aryan aboriginal inhabitants of these 
islands with their earliest Celtic invaders. 
Does A. H. suggest that the Silures were a 
race—of known Basque origin—who came to 


'this country after the Celtic invasions and 


Latinized form of the name is not Bellus| 


Locus, but Belli Locus. (See the French 
authorities quoted by Miss K. Norgate in 
‘England under the Angevin Kings,’ vol. i. 
p. 154: “It seems possible that the place was 
set apart for trials by ordeal of battle.”) The 
earlier Cistercian houses were certainly not 
founded in beautiful places, the very name 
of the order being reminiscent of the fact :— 

“The site which they chose—in the diocese of 
Chalons-sur-Saéne, not far from Dijon—was no 
happy valley, no ‘green retreat’ such as the earlier 
Benedictine founders had been wont to select. It 
was a dismal swamp overgrown with brushwood, a 
forlorn, dreary, unhealthy spot, from whose marshy 
character the new house took its name of ‘the 
Cistern ’—Cistellum, commonly called Citeaux.”— 
* Angevin Kings,’ vol. i. p. 70. 

Bernard, however, was a great lover of 
nature, and no doubt his vast influence led 
to the foundation of many later Cistercian 
houses in beautiful situations. 

MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Many monastic houses show by their French 
names that they were founded by Norman 
nobles. Such are Belvoir, a Benedictine 
»riory, founded by Robert de Todeni in 1076 ; 

sauchief Abbey, Derbyshire, founded in 1183 
for Premonstratensian canons ; and Beaulieu, 


became amalgamated with the conquering 
Aryans? But what, then, had become of the 
aborigines? Prof. Rhys supposes them to 
have been Picts and non-Aryans. Why should 
they, then, not have equally contributed to the 
non-Aryan element? Or does A. H. suggest 
that the aborigine had been completely 
exterminated by Goidel and Brython ? 
JEANNIE 5S. PorpHam. 
Llanrwst, North Wales. 


CarpinaL Newman (9 vi. 151).—The 
passage in question was written, not by New- 
man, but by Faber. It will be found in ‘ Life 
and Letters of Frederick William Faber 
(1869) at p. 394. Grorce ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Cuartes Lams’s Hoaxes* (9% 8. vi. 85).— 
Do not the “Curious Fragments, extracted 
from a Commonplace Book which belonged 
to Robert Burton, the famous Author of the 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’” come under this 
description ? And, if so, how must the shade 
of the well-beloved Elia have smiled to see his 
fabrication solemnly quoted as Burton’s under 
the word ‘ Beccafico’ in the ‘ Oxford ne 
Dictionary’! Q. V. 

Ricuter’s ‘ Dream or [yrinrry’ (9 S. vi 
106).—If, as I suppose, it is an English trans- 
lation that is needed, Mr. Woop will find two 
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—one full and one abbreviated—in De 
Quincey’s ‘ Works,’ edited by Prof. Masson, 
vol. xi. p. 290, and vol. viii. p. 33. The fuller 
version appeared first in the London Maga- 
zine, March, 1824 (vol. ix. p. 242). This 
magnificent dream of Richter’s was a favourite 
with Mr. R. A. Proctor, who used to recite it 
at the end of his lectures on ‘Star Depths’ 
and the ‘ Birth and Death of Worlds.’ (See 
Knowledge, vol. iv. p. 288.) 
E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side. 


It is many years since I read Richter’s 
romances, but, unless my memory deceives me, 
this dream occurs towards the end of ‘ Flower, 
Fruit, and Thorn Pieces.’ Cc. C. B 


“Creak” (9 S. vi. 105).—It may interest 
Pror. SKEAT to hear that the saying “a creak- 
ing gate hangs longest” is often applied to a 
person who has been ailing for a long time. 

R. B—r. 

Virtues AND Vices S. v. 289, 443; vi. 
136). —In Cheddar Church, Somerset, the 
carved oakwork of the bench-ends in the 
north aisle presents a series of grotesque 
faces, descriptive of the various sins of the 
tongue-—blabbing, reviling, gossiping, “ shoot- 
ing out arrows, even bitter words.” Etched 
drawings of someof these bench-ends appeared 
in the volume of Proceedings of the Somerset- 
shire Archeological Society for the year 1888, 
and are thus tabulated :— 

“No. 1 will be found nearest the screen. This 
seems to exhibit the blabber and the reviler. 

“No. 2 apparently portrays, on the right hand, 
two gossiping women with tongues interlaced ; and 
on the left hand, a three-faced individual, whose 
tongues set forth deceit. 

“No. 3 is west of the entrance door, the figure on 
the right showing the man who shoots out ‘arrows, 
even bitter words’; and that on the left, the man 
whose talk is best symbolized by the head of an ass.” 

Wituram Locke Raprorp. 

Ilminster. 


Dr. Hatt (9 S. vi. 67).—Surely it is no 
uncommon case to give as a Christian name 
alone the name of a good friend. That was 
the case with Dr. Marshall Hall; and Mr. 
Edward Marshall Hall, the barrister, was so 
named by his father, Dr. Alfred Hall, from 
regard to his esteemed friend Dr. Marshall 
Hali, whose only child, also Marshall, died a 
few years ago, leaving three sons, Algernon, 
John, and George, who all keep up the hon- 
oured name of Marshall in addition. I knew 
a lady who had no other Christian name than 
Knightley ; and Hallam Tennyson is a well- 
known example of this use of a surname. 

M. E. Foss. 


THe (9 §,. vi. 88).—Ac- 
cording to Charles Hutton’s ‘ Mathematical 
and Philosophical Dictionary,’ 1796, a 
“*Way-wiser is an instrument for measuring the 
road or distance travelled, called also Perambulator 
and Pedomiter. Mr. Lovell Edgworth communi- 
cated to the Society of Arts, &c., an account of a 
Way-wiser of his invention, for which he obtained 
a silver medal.” 

Then follows a description of the machine :— 

**It appears from the constitution of this machine 
that it operates like circular compasses; and does 
not, like the common-wheel Way-wiser, measure the 
surface of every stone and molehill, &c., but passes 
over most of the obstacles it meets with, and 
measures the chords only, instead of the ares, of any 
curved surfaces upon which it rolls.” 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 

“SHOT-FREE” (6 8. vii. 287 ; viii. 12, 357, 
504).—The ‘Dictionary of Architecture’ (vii. 
173) gives the following definitions :— 

“* Syllion (Lat. selio, seliones ; Fr. sillon, furrow). 
Used in ancient terriers to denote a quadrangular 
allotment [of land] bounded on the sides by furrows. 
Synonymous therewith was Shott, also Quarantino : 
hence the expression Shott-free, i.e., exempt from 
rent or other expenses, not Scot-free, exemption 
from taxes, scot and lot. Five selions make an 
acre.’ 

These definitions appear to be misleading, 
especially that relating to shot-free and the 
constituent of the acre. By the 34 Henry VILL. 
an acre=160 pe but before that date 
the acre varied in different counties. 

Skeat says, “Scot-free, free from payment(E.) ; 
A.-S. scot, payment, especially a contribution 
to a common fund, into which it is shot ; 
A.-5S. scot-en, pp. of scedtan, to shoot; Du. 
schot (whence OU.F. escot, a tavern score) ; Icel. 
skot, a shot, a contribution; Ger. Schoss, a 
shot, a scot.” Joun Hess. 


Curist1an Names §. vi. 107).— 
*N. & Q.,’ 1, 4%, and 8" Series, has 
contained very many communications on this 
subject. Early instances of a double Christian 
name are not so uncommon as is generally 
imagined. Four of the communications above 
referred to are examples in the fourteenth 
century, twenty-eight in the fifteenth, fifteen 
in the sixteenth, and twelve in the seventeenth 
century. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Necro Nicknames (9 S. vi. 148).—Mr. 
LELAND asks for a complete list of the seven 
old Guinea coast male names derived from 
weekdays. I beg to refer him to an article 
of mine in these columns (8 §8. viii. 388), 
wherein he will find (1) the personal names ; 
(2) the names of the weekdays; (3) the 
names of the gods from which the weekdays 
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are derived. Quashee (from which comes the 
botanical term quassia) means a Sunday 
child. Cuddjo means the Monday born. 
Cobena belongs to Tuesday. Mr. Jingle’s 
oe (‘ Pickwick,’ chap. vii.) belongs to 
Wednesday. Quow (well known to folk- 
lorists as the pseudonym of Mr. Michael 
McTurk, a writer of negro stories) belongs to 
Thursday. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Cuffey means 
Friday child. Quamina (which in a recent 
novel, called ‘When the Birds begin to Sing,’ 
is incorrectly used as a female name) belongs 
to Saturday. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


“TNuNDATE” (9 S. v. 395, 497 ; vi. 52, 112, 
192).—In reply to Q. V., the House of Com- 
mons pronounces revenue both ways, and 
never, in the time of the oldest living mem- 
ber, has said dpponent. M.P. 


Twyrorp Yew TREE (9 S. vi. 29, 154).— 
Mr. Wa. ANDREWs’s query seems to have 
been rendered obscure by the abbreviation 
of Winchester to “ Wincher.” The Twyford 
referred to is obviously the village a few 
miles from Winchester—the village where 
traces of a British settlement and most in- 
teresting remains of a Roman villa have 
been found, and where the poet Pope went 
to school. In 1897 an illustration of the 
Twyford yew was published in the Hamp- 
shire Observer, of which I was then the editor, 
and the same block has been utilized by the 
Messrs. Warren, the proprietors of the journal 
named, in their ‘Guide to Winchester.’ There 
are some doggerel verses extant in regard 
to this tree, which is one of the oldest and 
best-shaped yews in Hampshire, a county 
celebrated for its yews. There is an avenue 
of them, estimated at from 500 to 700 years 
old, at Chilton Candover ; and there are 
famous specimens at Boarhunt (estimated 
at over 1,000 years old), Wootton, Prior's 
Dene, Slodon, and Colmer, all in the county 
of Hants. The average growth of a young 
yew is believed to be about 1 ft in seventy- 
five years. Older trees grow more rapidly, 
owing toa process similar to pollarding, by 
which the old and new woods become we dled 
The Twyford yew is acknowledged to be one 
of the most symmetrical and vigorous of 
clipped yews. Shaped like a huge open 
umbrella or sugarloaf, it is in a remarkably 
healthy state. Mr. T. W. Shore, one of the 
best informed of Hampshire archeologists 
and a well-known contributor to ‘N. & @ 
some time ago estimated the age of the 
Twyford yew to be six or seven hundred 

It probably dates from the time of 


planting of yew trees in churchyards for 
the manufacture of bows. Therecan be little 
doubt that the sister counties of Hampshire 
and Surrey contributed largely to the yews 
for the crossbows used with such good 
effect by English archers at Agincourt. On 
the Merrow Downs, near Guildford, Surrey, 
are many fine yews of great antiquity. i 
not the yew an appropriate symbol of 
eternity ? Geo. DENNIFORD GoMAN. 


An Appot oF Furness v. 396; vi. 
51).—The foundation of the story referred to 
rests upon a statement in Beck’s ‘ Annales 
Furnesienses,’ 1844, p. 324, the authority 
for which is queried by the author in a 
foot-note, and still remains unverified :— 

“The result of their survey of this house stands 
thus, as to the incontinence of the brethren, the 
name of the founder, and their annual rental and 


(ears. 
Geary IIL. of Winchester, who ordained the 


estate; for on the other heads of superstitions, 
debts, and detention of persons desirous of being 
absolved from their rashly taken vows, nothing ap- 
pears to have been elicited with which the com- 
munity could be justly charged. 

* Furness.—Incontinentia: Rogerus Pele abbas 
duabus solutis, Johannes Groyn cum soluta, Thomas 
Horneby cum quingue feminis, Thomas Settle cum 
soluta. Fundator Dominus Rex. Redditus annuus 


| 
'To which Dodsworth adds “debet domus 


140 li.”+ 

** What credit may be afforded to this statement 
of breaches of celibacy in those who so solemnly 
professed it at their initiation to a conventual life, 
cannot at this remote period from the transaction 
be ascertained.” 

If there was any foundation for these state- 
ments, the King’s Commissioners would have 
been only too glad to have inserted them in 
the deed of surrender. 

Harper GayTHorPe. 

Barrow-in- Furness. 


Woorg, tn Savor (9 §. v. 128, 236 ; vi. 33, 
157).—I suppose Mr. MARSHALL means that 
to the present generation of Liverpudlians 
Wartree is virtually unknown, and in this he 
is right. But forty years ago, as my own 
memory testifies, this pronunciation was 
common enough among all classes. A friend 
who has known Liverpool intimately all his 
life long tells me that he has frequently 
heard Wartree from the late Sir James Pic- 
ton and other leading men of Wavertree, 
and my own impression is that it was the 
usual pronunciation among the older resi- 
dents of a humbler class. Certainly I have 
heard it very frequently, both in Liverpool 
and Wavertree itself. C. C. Be 


* Record Office, Westminster ? 
+ Vol. cxxix. fol. 178 b. 
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Tue Rev. Mr. Aaron (9 S. vi. 128).—- 
Tranquebar, a corruption of the Tamil name 
“Tarangambddi,” meaning “the place of the 
(high) waves,” where this native convert was 
colnined, was bought by the Danes from the 
Rajah of Tanjore as far back as 1621, and 
sold by Denmark with her other settlements 
in India to the East India Company in 1845. 
Here the first Protestant mission in India 
was established under the presidency of 
Ziegengalb in 1707, and Mr. Aaron, it is 
presumed, was one of the earliest and most 
eminent disciples. But it would be interest- 
ing to know more of him. Ye 


Dante, Derog (9 285, 483 ; vi. 156). 
—Referring to the comment of E. L. G. on 
the pillory at Temple Bar, may I mention 
that I have a framed engraving showing 
‘Defoe in the Pillory,’ for writing and pub- 
lishing his ‘Short Way with the Dissenters’; 
but “the three tall iron spikes with traitors’ 
heads on the top of them” are, strange to say, 
conspicuous by their absence. The original 
picture, by Eyre Crowe, attracted very much 
attention when exhibited in 1862. With 
regard to the brutal custom of placing the 
heads and quarters of traitors on Temple Bar, 
to horrify persons whoin their hearts did not 
really believe that William of Orange and 
George of Hanover were their lawful kings, 
it may be remarked that the Rye House Plot 
brought the first trophy to the Golgotha ot 
the Bar in 1684. Sir Thomas Armstrong, who 
sold himself to the French Ambassador, was 
hanged and quartered; the fore-quarter of 
his body was boiled in pitch in Newgate, and 
then set on Temple Bar. 

The exhibition of human remains on 
Christopher Wren’s new arch induced gentle 
John Evelyn to note in his * Diary,’ 10 March, 
1696, that it “was a dismal sight.” Thorn- 
bury’s ‘Haunted London’ has two illus 
trations of Temple Bar decorated with the 
heads of traitors. One is from a curious 
print of 1746. The devil looks down in 
triumph and waves the rebel banner, on 
which are three crowns and a coffin, with the 
motto “ A crown or a grave,” and underneath 
are these verses :— 

Observe the banner which would all enslave, 

Which ruined traytors did so proudly wave. 

The devil seems the project to despise ; 

A fiend confused from off the wusie flies. 

While trembling rebels at the fabrick gaze, 

And dread their fate with horror and amaze, 

Let Briton’s sons the emblematick view, 

And plainly see what to rebellion’s due. 
According to Brayley, the last of the poles on 
which the heads of unfortunate Jacobite 
gentlemen were: fixed was removed early in 


the present century. With reference to Temple 
Bar itself Walter Thornbury expressed the 
following opinion :—- 

“The Vatican has grander doorways, the Louvre 
more stately entrances, but through no gateway in 
the world have surely passed onwards to death so 
many millions of wise and brave men, or so many 
thinkers who have urged forward learning and 
civilization, and carried the standard of struggling 
humanity farther into space.” 

Henry Hope. 

Clapham, 


TREBLE CHRISTIAN Names (9% vi. 49).— 
The earliest instance in the Leeds Registers 
(Thoresby Society, vii. 285) is :— 

“Thomas Holden of Brigait, esq. had a child 
borne 15 June and baptized 19 June named 
Carolo-Benedictus-Andreus, bapt. domi.” 


The year is 1660. G. D. Lums. 
Leeds. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Rabelais’s Gargantua and Pantagruel. Translated 
into English by Sir Thomas Urquhart and Peter 
Motteux. With Introductions by Charles Whibley. 
Vol. III. (Nutt.) 

As we hoped, the third volume of Mr. Whibley’s 

edition of Rabelais, completing the work, is now 

given to the world. It contains the fourth and 
fifth books of ‘ Pantagruel,’ the ‘ Pantagruelian 

Prognostication’ of Master Alcofribas Nasier, and 

the letters and miscellanies. As the translation is 

entirely the work of Pierre Antoine Lemotteux or 

Motteux, and first saw the light in 1694, it can only 

by a stretch be included in the series of *‘ Tudor 
ranslations.” So welcome is it, and so contented 

are we to possess the whole of Rabelais in this 
delightful series, that it is without a thought of 
disapproval we bring forward again this point. In 
his introduction to this portion of the work Mr. 
Whibley includes a full statement of the change 
experienced in passing from Urquhart to Motteux 
ion the * majestic eccentricity” of Sir Thomas 
to the “pert flippancy” of his successor. To the 
close student of the translation the change of style 
cannot be other than sensible. Motteux may, and 
indeed does, give us the slang of the coffee-house. 

Had he not, however, after the death of Urquhart 

continued the task, into what hands might it not 

have fallen? St. Evrémonde was the only man of 
the day then in London who was capable of under- 
standing Rabelais’s highly charged and fantastic 

French, and he, so far from possessing fami- 

liarity with the English of the coffee-house and 

the bagnio, had, so far as is known, no better 
vequaintance with our language than was indis- 
pensable to the successful prosecution of Court 
intrigues or gallantries. Be this as it may, it is 
at least a matter of congratulation that Motteux 
undertook a task for which, as a French refugee, 
he had peculiar qualifications. It has scarcely been 
enna to him as a fault that he is dirtier than 
his original, but so he is. It may be conceded—it 
is conceded--that impropriety loses some of ite 
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grossness when given in French. Veritable and 
exact equivalents of French words that may be 
ssed over are offensive in English. In spite of 
is genius, Swift is at times decidedly nasty. 
Motteux, however, rolls his tongue over an un- 
savoury word when Rabelais simply employs it 
because it meets his requirements or expresses his 
thought. This is true rather of obscenity than of 
ribaldry, if we may postulate a ditference we shall 
not attempt to explain. When, however, he has to 
deal with the adventures of the little devil of the 
*‘isle des Papetigues,” and notably with “ la vieille 
de Papefigui¢re "—better known, perhaps, through 
the conte of La Fontaine than through Rabelais 
he is almost discreet. Motteux is seen at his very 
best in his rendering of the behaviour of Panurge 
during the tempest, which is a marvel of transla 
tion. Next to that, and scarcely, if at all, less 
tine, 1s the translation of the prologue of Rabelais 
to the fourth book, in which the virtue of modera- 
tion in request and prayer is enforced by the adven- 
tures of the woodcutter of Gravat who had lost 
his hatchet. 


artistic method—nothing whatever would be lost 
if for a name a little coarser than that of Sir Toby 
Belch a perfectly decent name were substituted. 
We no more seek a bowdlerized Rabelais than a 
bowdlerized Shakespeare. It must be remembered, 
however, that though Rabelais, fully informed 
with the joy of living, was no way squeamish, 
and did not object boldly **to nominate a spade 
a spade,” he used dirty language as a _ protec- 
tion, with the sure and absolute knowledge that 
when he ceased by so doing to make King 
Francis laugh he would be condemned by the 
Parliament, and might probably be burnt by 
order of the Sorbonne. 
by Mr. W. F. Smith, well known to scholars, illus- 
trates this, and in dealing with this prologue, the 
second written by Rabelais, uses a phrase similar 
to that we have employed in place of a name that 
neither in French nor English can now be written. 
When he deals, however, with the indignation of 
Jupiter at being interrupted by unreasonable 
‘lamours, he is less vigorous than Motteux, as is, 
indeed, Rabelais himself. Mr. Whibley’s account 
of Motteux and of his unkind fate adds value to 
the work, as does, indeed, his eminently sound 
and judicious criticism. 


Fort St. George, Madras. By Mrs. Frank Penny. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Mrs. Penny’s history of the establishment of a 
British colony in Madras is drawn largely from the 
records of Fort St. George, which are preserved at 
Madras, and the register of St. Mary’s. From 
these sources, and from existing books—such as 
Talboys Wheeler's ‘Madras in the Olden Time’ 
and other works, and Orme’s ‘ History of Hindu- 
stan’—she has obtained materials for a stirring 
and trustworthy record, which justifies its 
second title, ‘A Short History of our First Posses- 
sions in India,’ and is dedicated by permission to 
Sir Arthur E. Havelock, the Governor of Madras. 
It is a curious account of jealousy and mistrust 
that is written. Very strong was the temptation 
in early days to shake unduly the pagoda tree, and 
most men in positions of authority and influence 
seem to have kept a jealous watch upon one another. 
The Company itself was ready to listen to charges 
of the sort, and accusations of maladministration 


In this prologue—which before now | 
has been advanced as the best instance of Rabelais’s | 


An admirable translation | 


not seldom led to the recall of those in authority. 
In a sense, accordingly, the work is rather sadden- 
ing reading, though no one can without pride stud 
the records of heroism and adventure of which the 
book is full. Particularly romantic is the account 
of the adventures of Job Charnock, the founder of 
“the City of Palaces,” and of the mother of his 
children, whom he saved by force from the rite of 
suttee and sheltered in his own house. Charnock 
was said, at her request, to have embraced Hinduism 
and to have commemorated the anniversary of her 
death by sacrificing a cock on her tomb. Doubt 
upon the truth of this startling allegation is cast 
by the fact that the record of the baptism of his 
daughters, and the names of their godfathers and 
godmothers, are given in the register of St. Mary’s. 
We hear, too, of ** Pirate” Pitt, whom the Directors 
describe as “a desperate fellow, and one that, we 
| fear, will not stick at doing any mischief that lies 
in his power.” This is the Thomas Pitt who 
became, in 1698, Governor of Fort St. George 
Thomas Pitt, who was even better known as 
** Diamond * Pitt, was the grandfather of the great 
Earl of Chatham. He was, indeed, a truculent 
fellow, but the same may be said of not a few 
founders of empire. Pope brought a grave charge 
against Pitt, whom he originally mentioned by 
name. He thought better of it, ‘however, and in 
his ‘ Moral Essay’ as it stands the name is omitted 
though the rime to “wit” is preserved. Mrs. 
Penny, whom we cannot but believe to be the wife 
of our valued contributor Mr. Frank Penny, adds 
greatly to the attraction of her volume by her pen- 
and-ink sketches and other illustrations. She has 
written a work which will be valued by Anglo- 
Indians, and may be warmly commended to all 
interested in histories of adventure and the estab- 
lishment of English empire in the East. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the followin 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 


C. D. Ixeiis.—We have a stock of back numbers 
of ‘N. & Q’ 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 

Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 
the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham, Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4%. 6d.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s.; fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, sd.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 

EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED. 


Feap. §vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY LIFE : its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Essays, by the Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Author of ‘ The Daily Round.” 
Vol. I. MORNING. | Vol. Il. EVENING. 
Bach Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 
Feap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 
imperial 32mo., is also published. Cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges. 4s. fd ; morocco, 6s. 


2 vols. feap. vo. cloth, with a Map of Palestine, 4s. 
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